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TO   THE 


FREEHOLDERS 


OF    THE 


COUNTY  OF  OXFOjRDc 


GENTLEMEN, 

Equally  unwilling  and 
unaccustomed  to  obtrude  my  opinions  on 
the  Public,  I  should  yet  have  been  in- 
duced to  deviate  from  my  usual  coui-se  at 
the  late  Meeting  of  this  County,  because  I 
conceived  the  subject  of  our  deliberation 
to  be  pregnant  with  disaster  to  the  Protes- 
tant Ascendancy,  and  to  the  Constitution 
with  which  that  ascendancy  is  embodied : 
but  the  eloquent  and  victorious  defence  of 
the  estabhshed  laws  by  other  speakers,  ren- 
dered a  continuance  of  the  discussion  un- 
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advisable  at  that  time ;  and,  indeed,  your 
repugnance  to  Ronaan  Catholic  encroach- 
ment being  clearly  proved  by  the  event,  my 
present  address  may  appear  equally  super- 
fluous: it  originates,  however,  not  in  any 
doubt  of  your  consistency,  but  in  a  serious 
conviction  of  my  own  duty.  For,  Gentle- 
men>  though  the  exertions  of  the  Laity 
may  be  more  advantageous  to  the  cause, 
the  Clergy,  I  conceive,  ought  not  on  that 
account  to  remain  inactive;  especially  as  our 
silence  might  be  liable  to  misconstruction, 
and  an  approbation  of  the  Popish  Claims, 
or  at  least  an  actjuiescence  in  them,  might 
be  attributed  to  a  class  of  men  who,  rtbove 
all  others,  cannot  favour  an  attack  upon 
Protestant  Institutions,  without  a  breach 
of  obligation  bordering  on  apostacy.  In- 
dividuals there  are,^  and  some  for  whom  I 
feel  a  great  respect,  who  are  not  convinced 
that  any  such  attack  has  been  made  or 
meant,  and  who  doubtless,  whenever  they 
perceive  the  danger,  will  stand  forward  ta 
repel  it ;  but,  unquestionably  a  great  ma- 
jority of  us  do  actually  believe,  that  con- 
cession to  the  Roman  Catholics  would  ha- 
zard the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State ; 
and,  surely,  with  this  persuasion  we  ought 


to  be  something  more  than  spectators  of 
the  contest,  nor  should  the  fear  of  <?aluinny 
deter  us:  active  or  neuter,  we  cannot  es- 
cape reproach ;  for  if  we  take  no  part  in 
the  discussion,  the  friends  of  the  Establish- 
ment will  accuse  us  of  indifference  and 
neglect  of  duty  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  declare  our  sentiments,  the  advocates 
of  Popery  revile  us  as  illiberal  and  perse- 
cuting bigots.  Now,  Gentlemen,  in  this 
dilemma,  to  me  at  least  the  choice  is  easy; 
Avithout  any  hesitation,  I  prefer  the  wrath 
of  adversaries  to  the  discontent  of  friends ; 
and  accordingly  shall  deliver  my  opinion, 
I  hope  without  offence,  I  am  certain  with- 
out malevolence. 

Gentlemen,  the  subject  that  we  are  con- 
sidering, has  been  usually  termed  Catholic 
Emancipation,  an  expression  which  in  two 
words  contains  two  mistakes.  The  word 
Catholic,  as  we  all  know,  is  synonymous 
with  Universal ;  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  Universal  Church,  and  every  Christian 
is  properly  a  Catholic  :  if  then  the  Papists 
apply  the  word  to  themselves  alone,  it  is 
tantamount  to  a  declaration,  that  we  Pro- 
testants are  not  Christians  ;  and  if  such  be 


their  intention,  I  wish  that,  instead  of  in- 
sinuating, they  would  openly  avow  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  and 
distinguish  them  from  other  sects,  we  must 
denominate  them  Roman  Catholics,  or  Pa- 
pists. 

But,  we  are  told,  they  are  offended  by 
the   latter  title. — Why  so  ?  the  man   who 
makes  my  coat  might  with  equal  reason 
be  offended  if  I  call  him  Tailor:   it  is  the 
fault  of  the   English  language,    and  not 
mine  :  our  mother  tongue  supplies  no  single 
word  but   Papist   by  which  they  are  de- 
signated,   and    we  cannot   describe   them 
otherwise  without  circumlocution.     John- 
son defines  a  Papist  to  be,  "  one  that  ad- 
heres to  the  Communion  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Church  of  Rome/'     Now,  in  point  of 
fact,  do  they,  or  do  they  not,  adhere  to 
that  Communion  ?  If  they  do,  they  can- 
not deem  the  appellation  ignominious;  if 
they  do  not,  they  are  no  longer  Papists, 
they  no    longer    acknowledge    a    foreign 
jurisdiction,  and  the  doors  of  ofHce  are  al- 
ready open  to  their  ambition.  Undoubtedly 
we  use  the  word,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  but,  because  it  conveys  our  mean- 


ing  better ;  for  it  implies  the  very  objec- 
tion that  we  have  to  their  demands,  viz. 
their  submission  to  a  Sovereign  who  is  not 
British  :  and  this  is  in  truth  the  cause  why 
they  shrink  from  the  expression  ;  they  feel 
that  the  word  Papist  is  of  itself  an  argu- 
ment, and  therefore  would  abolish  it ;  they 
would  banish  the  sign,  but  retain  the  sub- 
stance ;  by  disclaiming  the  appellation, 
they  would  wish  us  to  surmise  that  they 
disclaim  the  thing:  but  instead  of  surmise 
we  call  for  evidence;  let  them  in  express 
terms  renounce  the  Pope's, authority,  and 
the  word  Papist  w^ill  cease. to  be  applied  to 
them.  There  are  men  of  such  morbid 
candour,  that  they  cannot  bear  to  hear 
Buonaparte  called  a  tyrant :  but.  Gentle- 
men, whenever  we  oppose  either  wicked- 
ness or  errour,  we  ought  to  describe  them 
by  their  proper  names  ;  to  gloss  them  over 
is  in  spnie  measure  to  connive  at  them, 
and  tends  to  qaislead  the  people. 

As  to  Emancipation,  it  implies  a  previ- 
ous state  of  slavery ;  and  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  of  this  kingdom  be  a  slave,  we 
are  all  slaves :  his  person  and  his  property 
are  secured  from  violence  as  much  as  ours; 


he  may  talk  or  act  as  freely  and  capriciously 
as  any  Protestant  whatever;  if  he  commit 
wrongv  fee  is  amenable  to  the  same  jus- 
tice; if  h^  suffer  wrong,  he  is  equally  re- 
dressed. Ho  has  therefore  the  same  civil 
liberty  as  bis  fellow  subjects.  But,  Gen- 
tlemen, volumes  of  nonsense  have  been 
uttered  concerning  liberty  of  Conscience, 
as. if  that  also  were  not  enjoyed  by  him  in 
the  utmost  latitude.  If  words  have  any 
meaning,  religious  freedom  is  the  privilege 
of  acknowledging  those  doctrines,  and  fol- 
lowing that  worship,  which  a  m^ncoB- 
^eives  to  be  the  best.  Now,  the  Roman 
Catholics  do  actually  profess  the  tenets, 
and  exercise  the  rites  of  their  religion,  not 
only  without  any  molestation  from  the  law, 
bnt  under  the  express  permission  and  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  They  are  therefore  in 
complete  possession  both  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  and  to  speak  of  their  Eman- 
cipation is  a  downright  solecism,  and  an 
utter  confusion  of  ideas.  Indeed,  the  very 
objects  for  which  they  clamour  shew  that 
it  is  not  liberty  they  want,  but  Power. 
They  are  aggrieved  they  say;  and  how? 
not  corporally,  not  fiscally,  not  conscien- 
ticMasly,  but  because  they  are  disqualified 
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from  holding  office.  The  Papist  cannot 
command  an  army,  nor  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  nor  chief  justice  lof  the  King's 
Bench:  why.  Gentlemen,  I  am  exactly  in 
the  same  predicament,  but  never  guessed 
that  I  was  aggrieved  by  it:  he  cannot  be 
elected  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  nor  I  neither ; 
though,  for  aught  I  know,  if  these  claims 
be  granted,  Popish  priests  may  be  members 
of  that  house  from  which  the  established 
clergy  are  excluded  ;  an  event  which  would 
crown  the  wonders  of  the  present  age.  But 
they  will  say,  perhaps,  that  mine  is  a  vo- 
luntary exclusion.  I  might  reply,  that  the 
statute  by  which  I  am  excluded  is  an  ex  post 
facto  law  with  respect  to  most  of  my  profes- 
sion ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  argue  on  this 
point,  because,  whether  the  prohibition  be 
just  or  unjust,  I  believe  it  to  be  better  that 
the  Clergy  are  not  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Therefore  be  it  so ; 
we  are  disqualified  by  a  profession  of  our 
own  choice  :  but  millions  of  laymen  are 
disqualified  by  not  possessing  landed  pro- 
perty of  a  certain  value.  Does  this  too  pro- 
ceed from  choice  ?  And  can  it  be  denied 
that  such  persons  have  as  much  reason  to 
complain  as  the  Roman  Catholics  ?   A  true 


Jacobin  would  cut  the  knot,  and  tell  us 
that  no  qualification  whatever  ought  to  be^ 
required  :  admitting,  however,  that  posses- 
sion of  property  is  requisite,  I  contend  that 
attachment  to  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
less  essential.  Agreed,  they  say  ;  but 
modes  of  faith  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  attachment^  and  religions  opinions  are 
no  test  of  it.  Now,  if  by  religious  opinions 
they  mean  the  opinions  inseparable  from 
their  own  religion,  these  are  certainly  a 
test ;  because  a  zealous  Papist  cannot  be 
attached  to  an  institution  of  which  protes- 
tantism is  a  fundamental  article  :  the  two 
attachments  are  evidently  incompatible. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious 
concern  to  every  state  into  whose  hands 
power  shall  be  committed  ;  and  before  we 
surrender  it  to  a  sect  who  are  known  to 
have  made  a  bad  and  cruel  use  of  it  in 
former  times,  let  us  examine  the  founda- 
tion of  their  claim.  Now  the  advocates  of 
this  measure  ground  their  arguments — 
first,  on  Right  ;  and  secondly,  on  Expe- 
dience ;  and  they  fail  in  both.  For,  there 
being  two  sorts  of  right,  natural  and  civil, 
I  desire  to  know  on  whicli  of  these  they 


would  establish  their  pretensions  :  surely 
not  upon  the  former  ;  for  there  cannot  be 
a  natural  right  to  political  situations,  which 
result  from  establishments  posterior  to  the 
Jaw  of  nature.  If  a  man  assert  that  he  has 
a  natural  right  to  disposeof  property  which 
he  has  acquired,  or  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  forming  his  opinions,  or  to 
worship  God  as  his  conscience  may  direct, 
1  can  understand  his  claim,  and  am  ready 
to  allow  it :  but  if  he  proceed  to  say  that 
he  has  a  natural  right  to  be  a  General  or  a 
Judge,  I  should  conclude  that  his  natural 
intellect  is  far  from  being  luminous.  The 
rights  of  nature  originated  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, in  which  no  armies,  nor  courts  of  jus- 
tice, nor  a  house  of  parliament,  nor  mayors 
and  aldermen  existed,  and  in  which  no 
man  could  claim  authority  over  any  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  excepting  his  owa  family. 
No  one  therefore  can  have  a  natural  right 
to  the  exercise  of  functions  which  are  en- 
tirely conventional  and  artificial. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ground 
their  claim  on  civil  right,  I  contend  that  all 
civil  rights  must  proceed  from,  and  be 
consistent  with,  the  laws  of  that  society  in 
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which  we  live:  and  thus  the  question  is 
reduced  to  a  simple  matter  of  f^ct ;  viz, 
whether  the  Roman  Catholic  demands  be,, 
or  be  not,  consistent  with  the  Laws  of 
England;  if  consistent,  no  fresh  enactments 
can  be  necessary  ;  let  them  appeal  to  the 
law  itself,  and  if  they  be  aggrieved,  it  will 
redress  them  :  but  if  the  law  be  repugnant 
to  their  claims,  as  indeed  they  themselves 
complain  it  is,  then,  Gentlemen,  their 
claims  are  not  founded  on  any  right  at  all, 
either  natural  or  civil. 

With  respect  to  the  other  ground,  the 
question  of  Expedience,  it  will  occupy  us 
rather  longer,  because  the  most  plausible 
arguments  of  the  Popish  party  hinge  upon 
it.  But  before  I  advert  to  these  argu- 
ments, I  must  observe  that  primd  facie  ex- 
pedience is  against  them  ;  for  it  is  no  trivial 
concern  to  change  or  tamper  with  a  con- 
stitution under  which  this  empire  has  risen 
to  a  pinnacle  of  happiness,  liberty,  and 
glory,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
For  these  accumulated  blessings,  blessings 
gradually  accumulated  since  the  Refor- 
mation, I  have  a  right  to  assume,  (and 
History  warrants  the  assumption,)  that  we 
^re  indebted,    under  Providence,    to   the 
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Protestant  Ascendancy.  When,  therefore, 
a  measure  is  proposed  affecting  that  as- 
cendancy, (and  that  an  accession  of  power 
to  Papists  would  affect  it  is  unquestion- 
able), when  an  attempt  is  made  to  abolish 
laws  which  are  the  marks  and  proofs,  ^nd 
havo  always  been  deemed  the  security  and 
bulwark  of  that  ascendancy,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  authors  of  such  a  measure  to 
shew  clearly  the  Expedience,  I  had  almost 
said,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  case; 
to  prove  at  least  that  great  advantages  would 
ensue,  or  great  evils  be  averted,  and  above 
all,  that  no  evil  would  be  caused  by  it. 
Now  they  have  not  established  any  of  these 
points  : — let  us  examine. 

They  pretend  that  this  measure  will  pa- 
cify and  conciliate  three  or  four  millions  of" 
Irishmen,  recruit  our  armies,  and  unite  the 
whole  force  of  the  empire  against  the  enemy; 
objects  very  desirable  without  dispute,  and 
which  I  would  purchase  at  almost  any  price 
short  of  the  Constitution.  But  I  doubt  if 
the  very  persons  who  make  the  walls  of 
Parliament  re-echo  with  this  assertion, 
would  verify  it  by  their  own  example:  their 
disposition  to   consolidate  the   force  and 
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population  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  invi- 
go^rate  the  liands  of  government,  is  a  pro- 
found secret  known  only  to  themselves. 
But,  waving  this,  let  us  try  the  grounds  of 
their  assertion. 

Ireland,  they  tell  us,  is  disturbed  and 
discontented  ;  and  so,  unhappily,  was  a  part 
of  England  some  months  ago ;  and  if  the 
best  way  to  appease  the  disaffected  is  to 
grant  whatever  they  demand,  we  ought  to 
have  quieted  the  manufacturing  districts 
by  prohibiting  machinery,  and  obliging  the 
bakers  to  sell  bread  at  half  its  value ;  by 
which  means  we  should  only  have  ruined 
the  merchants  and  the  farmers,  as  in  the 
present  case  we  should  only  betray  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  truth  however  is, 
that  the  Irish  commonalty  are  as  tranquil 
now  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  within 
the  memory  of  man  ;  whilst,,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spirit  of  disunion  has  risen  up- 
ward, and  infected  the  superior  classes. 
But,  admitting  the  discontent  of  Ireland,  I 
ask  in  the  first  place  by  whom  has  the 
storm  been  brewed  ?  By  the  very  men 
\vho  now  exaggerate  the  danger  of  it; 
statesmen  who,  for  party  purposes,  create 
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an  illness,  and  then  offer  to  remove  it  by  a 
nostrum  that  will  kill  or  cure  us  ;  men  who 
are  possessed,  it  seems,  of  the  double  virtue 
with  which  the  spear  of  Achilles  was  en- 
dued, to  inflict  a  wound  and  heal  it.  Yefe 
we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  intemperate  and  inflammatory  language 
w4iich  these  persons  have  a  habit  of  em- 
ploying,  has  occasioned  more  of  evil  than 
any  skill  of  theirs  can  remedy  :  such  was 
the  language  that  fomented  insurrection 
amongst  our  manufacturers,  attributing 
every  distress  which  the  wijl  of  Providence 
ordained,  to  the  corruption  or  incapacity 
of  ministers  ;  till,  by  devoting  the  govern- 
ment to  scorn  as  a  government  of  folly,  and 
to  hatred  as  a  government  of  oppression, 
they  taught  an  ignorant  and  misguided 
rabble  to  view  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes 
as  an  act  of  justice,  and  to  hail  it  as  a  cause 
of  triumph.  I  am  as  warm  a  friend  as  any 
man  to  fair  and  free  discussion,  and  am  as 
ready  to  assert  the  privilege  of  canvassing 
public  measures,  and  condemning  them 
when  wrong;  but  I  humbly  conceive  that 
calumny  and  falsehood  are  beyond  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  opposition,  and  are  no 
less  injurious  to  the  honour  of  thosq  who: 
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employ  such  means,  than  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  where  they  are  permitted. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  session,  some 
one,  I  remember,  boasted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  publicity  of  parliamen- 
tary discussion  was  productive  of  great  ad- 
vantages :  and  great  I  am  sure  they  ought 
to  be,  to  counterbalance  the  great  evils  of 
it.  To  mislead  the  judgment  and  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  vulgar,  is  not  the  way  to 
make  them  orderly  or  useful  members  of 
society ;  to  indpce  them  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  at  public  houses,  imbi- 
bing politics  and  porter,  will  not,  I  con- 
ceive, render  them  more  moral  or  more 
industrious:  nor  is  the  custom  beneficial 
to  Parliament  itself;  for  it  leads  to  decla- 
mation instead  of  reason ;  it  is  a  provoca- 
tive of  long  speeches,  in  which  the  orators, 
wishing  to  be  heard  only  for  the  sake  of 
being  read,  appeal  not  so  much  to  the 
members  in  the  house,  as  to  the  reporters 
in  the  gallery  ;  all  which  may  answer  the 
purposes  of  faction,  but  does  not  inform 
the  senate,  nor  improve  the  people.  It  is^ 
a  minor  evil,  but  still  an  evil,  that  we  are 
forced,  by  a  sort  of  social  necessity,  to  toil 
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through  columns  of  debate,  in  which  there 
Jiie  twenty  dull  speeches  for  one  that  is  to-» 
lerable.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  if  we  dare  to 
cojnment  on  these  speeches  in  such  terms 
as  they  frequently  deserve,  we  are  liable  to 
be  called  in  question  for  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, and  may  have  the  advantage  of  a 
cell  in  Newgate  :  and  how  this  can  be  con- 
sistent either  with  liberty  or  justice,  I  de 
not  comprehend.  In  former  times,  to  which 
our  demagogues  are  in  the  habit  of  recur- 
ring for  constitutional  perfection  (without 
however  specifying  the  exact  period  they 
would  select,)  parliamentary  debates  were 
not  divulged  :  either  then  let  the  antient 
system  be  re-established,  or,  if  they  must 
be  published,  at  least  let  us  be  permit- 
ted to  form  our  judgment,  and  utter  our 
opinion  of  them  ;  if  we  must  take  tho 
poison,  let  us  also  have  the  antidote.  With 
respect  to  the  case  immediately  before  us, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  these  party 
orators  have  encouraged  the  expectations, 
and  abetted  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  and  the  latter  would  have  been 
less  violent  in  Ireland,  if  their  advocates 
in  England  had  set  them  the  example. 

But  though  such  example  would  in  a 
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great  measure  have  prevented,  how  do  we 
know  that  concession  would  now  remedy 
the  mischief?  This  is  a  material  enquiry, 
for  we  cannot  surely  be  expected  to  make 
a  barren  and  hopeless  sacrifice.  What  as- 
surance have  we  that  the  Papists  would  be 
conciliated,  nay,  that  they  would  not  be* 
come  still  more  arrogant  and  craving  ?  For 
the  prospect  of  advantage  we  have  only 
the  dictu?n  of  their  supporters;  against  it 
we  have  the  history  of  Ireland,  the  annals 
of  popery,  the  science  of  the  human  heart, 
common  sense,  reason,  and  experience. 
From  the  first  of  these  sources  we  may  learn 
that  Ireland  was  as  turbulent  and  restless  in 
former  times  as  she  is  at  present ;  that  she 
had  her  white-boys,  her  peep-of-day-boys, 
her  associated  plunderers,  assassins,  and  in- 
cendiaries, long  before  these  Popish  claims 
were  broached  or  dreamt  of.  Whether  the 
distemper  is  produced  by  natural  or  civil 
causes,  or  both  combined,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  it  is  so  inveterate  and  epidemi- 
cal, that  a  sportive  etymologist  might  be 
tempted  to  suggest  that  Erin,  the  antient 
name  of  Ireland,  was  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  discord.  Be  that  however 
as  it  may,  the  incapacity  of  Popish  peers 


and  Gentkfliea  to  hold  certain  Officer  of 
State  has  so  little  connexion  with  this  disr 
ea.se,  that  I  am  confident  a  dram  of  whis- 
key or  usquebaugh,  would  do  more  to  con- 
ciliate an  Irish  Peasant,  than  any  of  the  con- 
cessions we  are  now  called  upon  to  make. 

And  how  little  chance  there  is  of  concr 
liating  the  priesthood  we  may  learn  from 
the  second  source,  the  Annals  of  Papacy ; 
they  are  the  annals  of  encroachment  and 
usurpation,  of  pretensions  frequently  re*- 
sisted,  but  never  abandoned.  Though 
three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  great 
part  of  Christendom  was  rescued  from  her 
bondage,  the  Church  of  Rome  ceases  not 
to  claim  the  supremacy  of  all ;  she  brands 
all  Protestants  with  heresy,  and  still  ap-^ 
points  Popish  Bishops  to  every  diocese  in 
this  kingdom,  as  systematically  as  the  So*- 
verejgn  appoints  persons  of  our  own  com»- 
munion.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
genius,  the  policy,  the  ambition,  the  in- 
variable object,  the  indefatigable  spirit  of 
that  Church,  no  well-informed  and  thinks 
ing  man  can  possibly  believe  that  she  will 
rest  contented  with  these  concessions. 
What  are  ^  few)  seats  in  Parliament  to  her  ? 
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steps,  indeed,  but  not  the  summit,  of  her 
ladder  :  what  she  covets,  what  she  arms 
at,  are  the  Provinces  of  Armagh  and  Dub- 
lin, of  York  and  Canterbury  ;  a  Popish 
Clergy,  a  Popish  population,  and  a  Popish 
King.  Yes,  Gentlemen,  a  Popish  King ! 
for  the  law  which  limits  the  Crown  to  Pro- 
testants is  a  restriction  on  Roman  Catholics, 
and  all  such  restrictions,  they  tell  us,  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Indeed,  if  it  be  a  hard- 
ship to  reject  a  man  from  Parliament  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  it  is  a  much  greater 
one  to  dethrone  him ;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  should  even  prefer  a  Popish  Sovereign 
with  Protestant  advisers,  to  a  Protestant 
King  with  a  Popish  Cabinet.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  no  immediate  interest  in  these 
concessions ;  why  is  she  then  so  loud  and 
so  earnest  in  demanding  them  ?  clearly  be- 
cause she  has  ulterior  designs.  Her's  is 
the  mind  which  thinks  nothing  has  been 
done  till  every  thing  be  effected  :  subordi- 
nate acquisitions  will  only  generate  new 
claims,  encourage  her  perseverance,  and 
facilitate  her  means. 

Gentlemen,  I  next  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience  of  the  present  reign,  a  reign   of 
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s^uccessive  graces  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
They  began  by  humbly  craving  an  exemp- 
tion from  certain  penal  statutes ;  this  was 
granted,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
grant ;  but  emboldened  by  obtaining  it, 
they  requested  the  Election  Franchise ;  and 
in  an  evil  hour  this  also  was  conceded  by 
the  Irish  Parliament :  elated,  b«t  not  con- 
tented, with  this  success,  they  produced  a 
string  of  other  benefits,  which,  however, 
they  were  willing  to  accept  on  terms,  and 
to  acknowledge  as  a  boon.  Refused  by  Par- 
liament, but  espoused  by  party,  they  now 
set  us  at  defiance,  and  exclaim,  "  since  you 
will  not  give  it  as  a  favour,  we  insist  upon 
it  as  a  right;  since  you  will  not  yield  it 
with  conditions,  we  will  have  it  without 
conditions/'  And  when  they  are  reminded 
of  their  solemn  and  repeated  promise  to  be 
satisfied  with  former  grants,  they  reply  (with 
openness  at  least,  if  not  with  decency)  that 
the  natural  consequence  of  those  compli- 
ances was  to  make  them  expect  more.  Why, 
Gentlemen,  every  wise  and  reflecting  man 
foresaw  it  would  be  so,  and  cannot  but 
foresee  that  it  would  be  so  again.  *^  Multd* 

*  HM.  L.  iv.  19. 


"  coiicedendo^*'  sajs  Tacitus,  speaking  of  a 
Roman  Governor  addicted  to  concession, — 
"  midta  concedendo  nihil  aliud  effecerat,  qndm 
"  ut  acrius  exposccrent,  qua  sciebant  negatu- 

So  much  for  the  information  to  be  drawn 
from  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  Re- 
cords of  Popery,    and   the  experience  of 
Popish  conduct,  as   to  the  probability  of 
conciliating  Ireland  by  these  compHances. 
And   our  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.    For  I  would 
ask  any  one,  whether  the  way  to  captivate 
mankind    is    to   reject     their   applications 
%vhile   they    are    peaceable,    and    to   yield 
when  they  defy  us?   whether  friendship  is 
won  by  cowardice,  or  esteem  by  inconsis- 
tency ?  whether  men  who  would  ihinki  and 
reasonably  think,  that  they  had  either  ca- 
joled   or    frightened    us    into    obedience, 
woiald  be  more  grateful  or  more  moderate, 
on  that  account  ?  We   are   taught  a  very 
different  lesson  by  the  event  of  our  wndig- 
nififed  forbearance,   and  dastardly  conces- 
sions to  America;  the  onl}^  effect  of  which 
has  been,    to  encourage    the    pretensions, 
and  confirm  the  hostility  of  that  Govern- 
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ment.  The  threatening  tone  and  demeanour 
of  the  Papists  are,  I  think,  a  bar  not  only 
to  the  grant,  but  to  any  consideration  of 
their  claims ;  they  should  be  told  that  we 
cannot   talk   with    them  in    that   posture. 
Mr.    Canning,    indeed,   is   stated  to    have 
said,    that  even    the   furious    proceedings 
of  their  aggregate  cabal   at  Dublin,  were 
an   additional  reason  for  acceding  to   his 
motion  ;    and    I  suppose,    it  is   owing   to 
some  defect  of  intellect,  that  I  cannot  per- 
ceive the  justness  of  this  reason :  to  me  it 
appears  that  if  the  discussion  ended  in  re- 
fusal, as  I  trust  it  would,  their  rage  would 
be  imbittered   by  disappointment;  but  if 
blustering  and  menace  extort   concession, 
what  shall  we  gain  by  it  ?  not  attachment, 
but   derision;  not  thanks,  but  insolence; 
not  their  good  opinion,  no  nor  yet  our  own  ; 
they  will  attribute  their  success  to  prowess 
on  their  part,  and  timidity  on  ours ;  and  if,: 
in    the    prosecution   of  future    enterprize, 
they  meet  with  opposition,  they  will   take 
the  field  with  a  musket  in  one  hand,  and  a 
crucifix  in  the  other.     Instead  therefore  of 
conciliating  the  Papists,  1   am  persuaded 
we  should  render  them  more  presumptuous 
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by  submission,  and  that  no  advantage  what- 
ever would  ensue  from  it. 

For,  as  to  the  augmentation  of  our  army, 
the  lower  ranks  of  Roman  Catholics  do 
now  enlist  in  it  as  freely  as  the  Protestants, 
and  these  brave  soldiers,  (braver,  I  believe, 
do  not  exist)  actually  fight  the  battles  of 
their  King  and  Country,  without  caring 
whether  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  stay 
at  home,  be  seen  at  Westminster  or  Dublin. 

But  the  Concessionists  have  not  only 
failed  to  prove  that  some  advantage  would 
accrue,  or  some  evil  be  averted,  by  the 
measure  they  propose ;  they  have  totally 
omitted  to  ascertain  that  no  evils  would  be 
caused  by  it.  Gentlemen,  it  is  fraught 
with  dangers  of  great  magnitude.  The 
first,  and  most  obvious  danger  is  that  to 
which  the  Protestant  Church  would  be  ex- 
posed in  Ireland.  We  are  told  that  the 
Papists  are  to  the  Protestants,  in  that  coun- 
try, as  three  or  four  to  one,  and  therefore 
these  claims  ought  to  be  conceded :  they 
might  as  well  say,  that  the  rich  ought  to 
distribute  their  estates  amongst  the  poor. 
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who  are  twenty  times  more  numerous :  it 
is  the  true  principle  of  an  Agrarian  law. 
I  know  not  whether  the  statement  be  cor- 
rect, but  I  know  that  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion  is  of  Papists  the  greater  would  be  the 
danger:  if  their  numerical  superiority  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  argument  for  civil  power,  is  it 
not  a  fortiori  an  argument  for  ecclesiastical 
pretensions?  if  it  entitle  them  to  seats  ia 
Parliament,  would  it  not  entitle  them  to 
seize  the  Churches,  Churches  founded  by 
Roman  Catholics,  consecrated  by  Roman 
Catholics,  appropriated  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, till  wrested  from  them  by  the  un- 
hallowed gripe  of  Reformation  ?  and  can 
any  man  of  sense  believe  they  w^ould  desist 
till  they  had  established  a  Popish  Hierar- 
chy in  that  Island  ? 

But  the  most  respectable  of  their  Eng- 
lish partisans  pledge  themselves  to  guard 
against  this  attempt,  and  to  provide  ample 
Securities  for  the  Protestant  Religion,  What 
Securities  ?  I  wish  they  would  throw  aside 
enigmas,  and  tell  us  plainly  what  they 
mean,  if,  indeed,  they  mean  any  thing 
specific :  the  question  has  been  long  enough 
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afloat,  and  if  tbey  have  not  yet  discovered 
a  safe  anchorage,  it  can  only  be  because 
none  is  to  be  found:  if  they  have  disco- 
vered it,  why  will  they  not  communicate 
the  secret  ?  The  existing  laws  are  a  protec- 
tion to  which  we  cling,  because  we  know 
it  to  be  effectual ;  whereas  the  only  substi- 
tute hitherto  suggested,  the  royal  veto^ 
would  be  totally  inadequate.  However, 
inadequate  or  not,  the  Roman  Catliolics 
spurn  the  very  mention  o£  it;  nay,  they 
will  hear  of  no  Securities  at  all,  will  accede 
to  no  conditions.  How  is  this  discordance 
to  be  harmonized?  supposing  a  plan  could 
be  devised  which  would  'satisfy  the  Pro- 
testants, you  would  not  satisfy  the  Papists 
fey  forcing  it  upon  them  against  their  will. 
Here  are  three  parties ;  one  who,  like  al- 
chemists in  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stor^e,  hunt  for  securities,  and  never  find 
them ;  a  second  who,  if  any  could  be 
found,  would  not  allow  them  ;  and  a  third, 
who  would  think  them  insufficient. 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur 
Poscentes  Tario  miiltum  diversa  palato. 
Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renuis  tu  quodjubet  alter  ; 
Qaod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidiimquc  duobus. 
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Mr.  Canning,  indeed,  in  a  late  address 
to  his  Constituents,  told  them,  he  "  was 
"  sansfuine  enouo;h  to  think,  that  he  saw 
"  his  way  to  such  arrangements  as  might 
^'  allay  the  discontent  of  one  party,  and 
"  quiet  the  scruples  of  the  other/'  If  he 
can  see  all  this,  he  must  have  the  optics  of 
a  Lynx ;  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  hear,  that 
we  shall  have  at  last  something  tangible  to 
examine:  he  added,  that  "in  effecting 
"  such  an  arragement,  the  mature  convic- 
"  tion  and  assent  of  the  Protestant  Commu- 
"  nity,  form,  in  his  view,  an  essential  part/' 
If  Mr.  Canning  live  as  long,  as  I  earnestly 
hope  he  will,  his  hair  will  be  very  grey  be- 
fore this  essential  part  can  be  obtained. 
In  his  veneration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  cordially 
participate  :  and,  even  among  those  who 
once  were  hostile  to  that  Minister,  few 
there  are  who  will  now  refuse  a  tribute  to 
his  mempr}' ; 

"  Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari  :'* 

but  surely,  Mr.  Canning  will  not  calum- 
niate that  memory,  by  admitting  that 
Mr.  Pitt  made  a  compact  with  the  Papists, 
not  only  unauthorized  by  the  People  and 
the  Parliament,  but  repugnant  to  the  con- 
science and   known   determination  of  the 
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Sovereign  ;  nor  should  we  h^ve  been  obliged 
to  redeem  a  pledge  so  given. — Had  that 
illustrious  statesman  digested  a  plan  of 
safeguards,  it  would  have  been  communi- 
cated to  his  friends,  and  ere  now,  the 
public  would  have  known  it :  but  if 
Jiis  exalted  genius  was  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  subject  when  the  Koman 
Catholics  were  temperate  and  the  Protes- 
tants unsuspecting,  what  w^ould  he  think 
were  he  now  alive,  (would  to  God  he 
were !)  and  could  witness  the  alarm  of  one 
party,  and  the  phrenzy  of  the  other  ? 

Gentlemen,  closely  connected  with  this 
danger  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland, 
is  another  of  a  political  description,  I  mean 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Popish  electors 
being  empowered  to  choose  men  of  their 
own  persuasion,  would  require  a  Popish 
parliament;  they  would  want  it  for  the 
very  purpose  of  establishing  a  Popish  hier- 
archy, and  they  could  obtain  it  only  by  a 
separation  from  England,  and  by  assem- 
bling a  parliament  of  their  own.  The  terms 
in  which  they  constantly  rail  against  th© 
Union,  and  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  it,  aro 
sufficient  indications  of  their  design ;  ancj 
indeed  they  attempted  the  execution  of  it 
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by  electing  popish  delegates  throughout 
the  country,  and  deputing  them  to  meet  in 
Dublin;  for  had  that  convention  been  suf- 
fered to  proceed,  they  would  soon  have 
declared  themselves  the  genuine  represen- 
tatives of  the  Irish  nation.  And  who  shall 
say,  that  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  or, 
if  once  attained,  in  order  to  confirm  it,  they 
will  not  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
France  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics hanker  for  French  fraternity,  for 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Protestant  Establisments,  may 
they  not  achieve  those  objects  as  easily  at 
present  as  if  we  granted -their  demands? 
Would  our  compliance  render  them  either 
more  inclined  or  more  able  to  do  mischief  ? 
Unless  it  make  them  less  so,  of  what  use 
is  it,  and  what  becomes  of  the  expedience 
of  the  measure?  But  in  fact,  both  their 
power  and  their  propensity  would  be  in- 
creased by  it ;  for  success  furnishes  at  once 
both  the  means  and  the  motives  of  ambi- 
tion. Protestant  Ascendancy  is  yet  some 
check  upon  their  actions  ;  but,  besides  the 
acquisition  of  influence  and  officCj  the  very 
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circumstance  of  carrying  their  question, 
and  thus  humbling  that  Ascendancy,  would 
give  them  confidence,  and  confidence  is 
strength  ;  it  would  give  them  the  character 
of  power,  and  that  is  power  itself;  it  would 
feed  their  hopes,  stimulate  their  efforts,  and 
would  make  them  more  adventurous,  and 
if  possible  more  presumptuous  than  they 
are  at  present :  and  in  the  same  proportion 
the  spirit  and  force  of  their  opponents 
would  be  weakened  by  defeat.  This  is  not 
theory,  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  a  visible 
and  recorded  fact ;  we  have  seen  the 
Papists  successively  rise  in  their  pretensions, 
gradually  adopt  a  more  peremptory  tone, 
and  assume  a  more  imposing  and  more  for- 
midable aspect ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
resistance  to  them  languish  by  the  same 
degrees.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late;  you 
have  sounded  the  alarm,  the  voice  has  been 
repeated  in  other  quarters,  and  will,  I  trust, 
be  beard  and  re-echoed  throughout  the 
nation. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  also  a  danger  of  a 
very  different  description,  and  affecting 
more  immediately  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  Englaad.    All  of  us  must  know,  many 
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of  us  may  remember,  the  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  devastation  which  afflicted  this 
country  two  and  thirty  years  ago.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  deprecate  such  convulsions, 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  afford  occasion 
for  them;  but  who  can  ensure  us  from  a 
repetition  of  them,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
demands  be  granted  ?  If  it  be  said  that 
they  are  not  hkely  to  occur  again,  I  answer 
that  the  probability  is  greater  now  than 
formerly ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  mat- 
ter in  agitation  supplies  a  better  ground 
of  alarm  and  jealousy.  In  the  year  1780, 
the  Papists  had  only  been  relieved  from 
rigid  penalties,  and  admitted  to  full  li- 
berty of  conscience,  a  concession  to  which 
few  liberal  and  enlightened  Protestants 
objected  :  but  now  we  are  summoned  to 
place  the  sword  of  justice,  and  the  sword 
of  battle  in  their  hands  ;  we  are  to  clothe 
them  in  the  robes  of  magistracy,  and  to  seat 
them  in  the  national  council,  and  the  royal 
cabinet :  in  the  former  instance  we  only 
gave  them  freedom,  now  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  them  power  ;  and  undoubtedly 
this  gift  is  far  more  questionable  than  the 
other.     In  the  next  place,  the  Roman  Ca'^ 
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tholics  themselves  appear  at  present  in  a 
more  forbidding  and  formidable  light :  in 
1780  they  were  peaceable  and  humble, 
and  were  thankful  for  a  favour  to  which 
they  were  entitled  :  but  no\y  they  disclaim 
gratitude,  both  past  and  future  ;  they»array 
their  forces,  appoint  their  leaders,  proclaim 
Demands  which  they  dared  not  whisper  to 
our  fathers ;  and,  in  terms  neither  to  be 
misconceived  nor  disregarded,  give  us  to 
understand  that  they  are  prepared  to  ex- 
tort by  force  what  we  ma}'^  hesitate  to  sur- 
render. Both  the  nature  of  the  claim,  and 
the  character  of  the  claimants,  must  there- 
fore excite  more  repugnance  now  than  in 
the  former  case. 

In  addition  to  which,  the  temper  of  the 
times  is  very  different ;  for  the  observer 
must  be  purblind  who  does  not  see  that  re- 
volutionary principles  have  taken  root,  and 
have  infected  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
people  ;  of  which  indeed  the  present  year 
has  furnished  melancholy  proofs.  *  Now, 
Gentlemen,  if  this  combustible  matter 
should  be  kindled  by  enthusiasm,  (a  con- 
tingency from  which  no  precaution  can 
secure  us,  if  we  yield  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
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tholics)  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  calcu- 
late the  calamities  that  may  ensue ! 

And  let  us  not  be  told  that  the  arm  of 
Government  is  strong  enough  to  quell 
commotions;  I  trust  it  would  be  found  so| 
though  the  argument  would  come  with  a. 
clumsy  grace  from  those,  who,  while  they 
ridicule  the  feebleness  of  Government,  do 
all  they  can  to  make  it  weaker :  but  at  all 
events,  the  prevention  of  disease  is  far 
better  than  the  cure  ;  and  the  existence  of 
it,  however  short,  would  be  attended  with 
so  much  misery  both  public  and  domestic, 
that  I  humbly  conceive  this  would  be  pay- 
ing too  dear  a  price  for  abstract  theories 
and  speculations.  Surely  these  statesmen- 
ought  to  know,  that  the  science  of  govern- 
ment is  practical,  and  that  the  key  to  it  is 
experience,  and  not  experiment. 

Still  less  can  we  allow  it  to  be  said,  that 
by  the  vehemence  of  our  remonstrance 
against  the  Popish  claims,  we  ourselves 
provoke  the  spirit  of  insubordination.  We 
disdain  to  use  such  a  weapon  in  our  de- 
fence :  but  when  my  castle  is  attacked, 
shall  I  not  summon  my  friends  to  its  pro- 
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tection  ?  And,  if  the  zeal  of  some  be  too 
intemperate,  the  invaders  are  responsible 
for  the  consequence.  They  deprecate  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  this  countr^s  and 
they  are  prudent  in  so  doing;  for  every 
man  who  has  a  plan  to  c^rry,  deprecates 
opposition  to  that  plan,  and  especially  such 
an  opposition  as  must  effectually  defeat  it : 
but  I  would  ask  these  Gentlemen,  what 
right  or  wliat  reason  they  have  to  hope  that 
the  people  of  England  should  be  silent 
when  assaulted  ?  Popular  clamour  is  an 
instrument  of  which,  it  seems,  they  would 
usurp  the  exclusive  property  ;  they  are  ac- 
customed to  manufacture  it,  and  brandish 
it  over  our  heads  to  frighten  us  ;  they  use 
it  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose  ;  but  if  we 
dare  to  employ  it  for  our  own  protection^ 
they  exclaim  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war,  and  assail  us  v,^ith  the  whole  voca- 
bulary of  Billingsgate.  Such  also  are  the 
tactics  of  Buonaparte,  who  makes  every 
thing  lawful  that  he  thinks  expedient,  but 
reprobates  even  the  lawful  expedients  of 
his  opponents. 

I  may  have  failed.  Gentlemen,  to  repre- 
sent  my  arguments  as  strongly  as  1  feel 
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them;  but  in  my  own  mind  they  have  es- 
tablished the  following  conclusion — viz. 
that  concession  to  the  Papists,  far  from 
proving  beneficial  to  the  state,  ^vould  plunge 
it  into  peril  and  disaster.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  feeble  allegations  in  fa- 
vour of  their  claim,  and  the  insurmountable 
objections  to  it,  they  boast  that  it  has  gra- 
dually been  gaining  ground.  It  may  ap- 
pear so,  because  they  have  been  progres- 
sively more  active,  while  the  Protestants 
have  hitherto  been  passive :  but  the  ap- 
pearance is  deceitful  ;  it  is  our  silence 
alone  which  constitutes  their  strength  ;  and 
if  they  really  believe  that  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  British  population  is  friendly  to  their 
cause,  it  is  high  time  to  undeceive  them ; 
it  is  fit  that  the  anxiety  produced  by  the 
recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
well  as  by  the  violent  proceedings  and  me- 
nacing attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves,  should  be  conveyed  to  Parlia- 
ment in  respectful  but  explicit  language, 
from  every  corner  of  the  nation.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  if  the  friends  of  the  Pro- 
testant Constitution  employ  the  same 
energy  in  defending,  as  its  adversaries 
have  exerted  in  attacking  it,  the  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  people  will  conform  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  strenuously  op- 
pose this  dangerous  innovation. 

Gentlemen,  of  all  descriptions  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  the  Irish  Protestants  would 
be  most  indebted  to  Parliament  for  such 
decision,  for  it  would  relieve  them  from 
apprehensions  too  well  founded  in  expe- 
rience. Yet  it  has  been  said,  that  they,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  are  favourable  to 
the  Popish  claims,—"  favourable  to  a  man,'' 
was  the  expression.  The  petitions  now  on 
their  way  to  Parliament  from  the  Protes- 
tants of  Sligo,  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Mo- 
naghan,  Westmeath,  &c.  are  a  fatal  answer 
to  that  assertion,  which  indeed  was  in  its 
very  nature  perfectly  incredible  :  some 
may  be  intimidated,  some  may  be  in- 
fatuated, and,  for  aught  I  know,  some 
may  be  disaffected ;  but  to  suppose  that 
the  mass  of  Irish  Protestants  approve  of 
these  demands,  is  to  suppose  that  they  are 
all  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  horrors  of 
the  late  rebellion  are  still  fresh  in  their  re- 
membrance, and  history  reminds  them  of 
similar  calamities.  "  Amidst  all  these  enor- 
"  mities,''  says  Hume,  after  describing  the 
massacre  of   the   Protestants    throughout 
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Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
"  amidst  all  these  enormities  the  sacred 
"  name  of  religion  resounded  on  every  side, 
*'  not  to  stop  the  hands  of  those  savages, 
"  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  steel 
"  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of 
"  human  or  social  sympathy.  The  English,* 
"  as  heretics  abhorred  of  God,  and  detes- 
"  table  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked  out 
*'  by  the  priests  for  slaughter ;  and  to  rid 
"  the  world  of  those  declared  enemies  to 
**  Catholic  faith  and  piety,  was  represented 
"  as  the  most  meritorious  of  all  actions/* 
He  adds,  that  "  The  English  Roman  Ca- 
"  tholics,  settled  in  Ireland,  pretended  at 
^*  first  to  blame  the  insurrection,  and  detest 
*'  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accom- 
"  panied  :  by  their  protestations  and  decla- 
"  rations  they  engaged  the  Justices  to  sup- 
"  ply  them  with  arms,  which  they  promised 
"  to  employ  in  defence  of  the  government : 
"  but  in  a  little  time  the  interests  of  their 
"  religion  were  found  more  prevalent  over 
"  them  than  regard  and  duty  to  their  na- 
"  tive  country  :  they  chose  Lord  Gorman- 

*  By  English  the  Author  here  means  those  of  British 
origin,  though  born  in  Ireland ;  and  such  are  almost  all  the 
Irish  Protestants  of  the  present  day. 
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*'  stone  tlieir  leader,  and  joining  the  old 
"  Irish,  rivalled  them  in  every  act  of  cruelty 
"  towards  the  Protestants/' 

But  I  shall  be  totd,  perhaps,  that  these 
things  are  not  to  be  mentioned  !  Of  what 
use  ihen  is  history  ?  Are  we  to  read  it  as 
ladies  do  romances,  for  the  amusement  of 
an  idle  hour ;  or  to  study  it  for  kssons  of 
experience  and  practical  instruction  ?  If 
crimes  and  cruelties  are  not  to  be  talked 
of,  they  ought  not  to  be  recorded  ;  and  we 
v/hb  unluckily  have  read  them,  ought  ta 
forget  them,  if  that  were  possible — Memo- 
riam  ipsam  cum  voce  perdere,  si  tarn  in  nostra 
potentate  esset  oblivisci,  quam  tacere. 

But  to  prove  tliat  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  are  friendly  to  the  Popish  Cause, 
it  is  urged  that  the  claims  have  been  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  Irish  members : 
yesy  Gentlemen,  this  is  one  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  extending  the  elective  franchise ; 
these  members  are  in  fact  the  representa- 
tives of  Papists,  and  would  have  lost  their 
seats  had  they  acted  otherwise;  nor  indeed 
will  they  keep  them  long  if  the  claims  be 
granted,  for  the  power  of  electing  Papists 
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would  not  be  a  barren  power ;  they  are  not 
contending  for  a  shadow,  but  would  repay 
the  complaisance  of  their  present  represen- 
tatives by  granting  them  a  discharge  at  the 
next  election :  probably,  however,  these 
Gentlemen  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  sober  sense  and  prudence  of  the 
English,  hope  to  be  out-voted. 

But  some  persons  endeavour  to  persuade 
us  that  the  Papist  of  the  present  day  is  very 
different  from  those  of  former  times.  I 
should  rejoice  if  I  could  believe  it,  but 
must  require  some  better  proof  than  bare 
assertion.  In  what  does  tlie  difference  con- 
sist, in  his  tenets,  or  his  practice  ?  In  both,  ^ 
as  they  pretend  ;  in  neither,  if  we  credit 
our  own  senses.  For  let  us  examine.  The 
maxims  of  the  Churcfi  of  Home,  they  say, 
are  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  state,  but 
perfectly  lamb-like  and  inoffensive.  Gen- 
tlemen, whenever  Buonaparte  boasted  of 
his  justice  and  humanity,  and  above  all, 
his  inordinate  love  of  peace,  we  were  apt 
t&  be  a  little  sceptical ;  yet  we  had  at  least 
his  avowal  of  good  principles.  But  when 
has  any  Pope  renounced  the  Popish  tenets. 
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or  when  did  the  Irish  Papists  renounce  the 
Pope?  Their  own  writers,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  have  lately  had  the  goodness  to  as- 
sure us,  that  ''The  modern  Roman  Catho- 
"  tholics,''  (I  quote  the  very  words  of  one 
of  them,)  "  the  modern  Roman  Catholics 
"  do  not  differ  in  one  iota  from  their  ances- 
*'  tors."  And  of  this  they  gave  us  a  practical 
demonstration  in  the  affair  of  the  King's 
negative,  a  provision  to  which  several  of 
their  laymen  had  assented,  but  afterwards 
retracted  :  and  why  did  they  retract  ?  Be- 
cause their  priests  declared  that  any  inter- 
ference of  a  Protestant  Sovereign  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  tenets  of  their  church, 
that  they  never  would  consent  to  it.  Really, 
Gentlemen,  the  Protestants  of  Shgo,  are 
justified  in  saying,  that  if  such  a  regulation 
be  inconsistent  with  the  tenets  of  the  Pa- 
pists, their  tenets  are  inconsistent  with  the 
British  Constitution.  I  cannot  admit  that 
this  provision  would  have  been  an  adequate 
security,  but  the  transaction  shews  us  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  priesthood  cHng  to 
the  usurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
also,  that  no  reliance,  at  least  on  subjects 
relating  to  their  church,  can  be  placed  on 
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the  declarations  or  engagements  of  Popish 
laymen,  since  they  ultimately  bow  to  the 
decision    of  their    clergy. 

For  a  similar  reason  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  replies  of  certain  foreign  Universities 
to  questions  proposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  some  of  the  answers  were  equivocal, 
and  others  could  not,  without  infamy,  have 
been  different  from  what  they  were;  but 
whatever  be  their  character,  they  can  have 
no  general  validity  among  Papists,  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  Pope  himself,  which  will 
never  be  the  case  ;  for  he  will  neither  dele- 
gate his  infalHbility,  nor  acknowledge  a 
right  in  any  university  to  reverse  the  decrees 
of  councils,  or  of  consistories  :  if  a  dispute 
on  any  point  of  discipline  or  doctrine  arose 
between  the  Pope  and  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  can  there  be  a  doubt  which  of 
them  a  genuine  Papist  would  espouse  ? 

But  you  cannot,  they  say,  be  jealous  of 
the  poor  old  Pope  now  he  is  dethroned  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  robbed  of  his  estate : 
why.  Gentlemen,  which  of  us  ever  dreamt 
of  fearing  him  as  a  Prince  ?  It  was  the 
cross,  and  not  the  sceptre,  which  made  him 
powerful ;  and  though  bereaved  of  one,  he 
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has  carried  the  other  to  his  gaol  ?  And  of 
whom  is  he  a  prisoner?  Of  the  mightiest 
and  most  virulent  enemy  of  England  ;  the 
Pope  is  become  an  instrument  of  France, 
and  is  therefore  more  dangerous  than  ever. 

Nor  can  I  perceive  any  practical  diffe- 
rence between  the  antient  and  the  modern 
Papists.  In  the  rebellion  of  179B,  (a  rebel- 
lion, be  it  observed,  that  was  planned  in 
concert  with  the  French,)  there  was  the 
same  fanatic  and  ferocious  spirit  as  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  their  temper  changed  be- 
cause their  forces  were  subdued  :  certainly 
their  connexion  with  France  is  not  dis- 
solved; for  at  the  time  when  Buonaparte 
was  arranging  that  compact  with  the  Pope 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con- 
cordat, he  had  stipulated  that  the  celibacy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  be 
abolished  ;  and  to  this  article,  after  a  stre- 
nuous, but  fruitless  opposition,  the  Pope 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  a  titular 
Irish  prelate,  who  was  then  al  Paris,  de- 
manded an  audience,  and  represented  to 
Buonaparte,  that  the  measure  would  be 
attended  with  a  consequence  of  which  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware ;  *'  for  at  present/' 
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said  this  loyal  Papist,  **  The  Uoman  Catholics 
"  of  Ireland  look  up  to  you  for  succour  andpro^ 
"  tection ;  but  if  the  priests  be  allowed  to 
"  marry,  they  will  become  dependent  on 
"  the  British  Government  for  the  provision 
*^  and  advancement  of  their  children,  and 
"  you  will  lose  your  influence/'  And  ac- 
cordingly the  article  was  cancelled. 

If  the  Papists  wish  us  to  think  them  al- 
tered, surely  they  take  a  strange  method 
of  convincing  us  :  the  only  change  that  we 
have  witnessed  has  been  from  humility  to 
arrogance,  from  entreaty  to  insurrection. 
Our  ears  are  often  stunned  with  encomiums 
on  their  loyalty  ;  and  no  doubt  many  of 
them,  especially  in  England,  are  very  loyal 
subjects  ;  but  let  any  one  view  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Irish  Papists,  and  he  will 
see  their  allegiance  veering  towards  the 
Pope  and  Buonaparte  ;  these  are  the  poles 
to  which  it  points  with  little  variation. 
And  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  exae- 
gerate,  I  will  advert  to  *'  a  most  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  meeting"  of  Roman 
Catholics  which  took  place  at  Kihnainham 
on  the  oth  of  last  month,  and  the  report  of 
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which  was  published  in  their  official  paper 
the  clay  foHowiiig    : 

The  Chairman,  after  repeating  the  usual 
nonsense  about  disgraceful  thraldom  (which 
does  not  exist,)  and  the  blessings  of  civil 
liberty,  (which  they  already  enjoy  as  much 
as  we  do,)  proceeds  to  state  the  advanta- 
geous ground  on  which  thoy  stand,  but  on 
which,  he  tells  them,  they  cannot  possibly 
strind  still ;  they  must  either  advance  or  re- 
cede. :  voWy  says  he,  to  recede  is  impossible^ 
and  I  well  know  there  is  not  an  Irishman  who 
hears  me,  that  woill  not  die  ten  thousand 
deaths  —(a  prodigious  number,  and  eclipsing 
Cod  I  us  and  the  Decii,  and  all  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  who  only  consented  to  die  once,) 
rather  than  relinquish  an  object  which  we  have 
so  hrig  and  incessanily  pursued.  Next  fol- 
lows a  Gentleman  who  propost^s  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  passed,  and  which 
I  will  notice  presently  ;  they  have  received, 
says  he,  the  sanction  of  this  kingdom,  this 
COUNTRY,/  should  have  said,  for  it  is  no  longer 
a  KINGDOM.  'J'hen  he  diverges  to  the  ge- 
neral election  in  search  of  what  he  calls  a 
most  cheering  expression  of  public  sentiment  : 
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IVe  hate  seen  the  most  humb-e  of  our  brethren^ 
furnishing  the  world  with  a  nobte  specimen  of 
public  Spirit — breaking  the  ties  that  connected 
them  with  their  Landlords — relinquishing  the 
close  bonds  of  intimacy ^  friendship,  and  kin- 
dred. 

Alas  !  what  a  subject  of  exultation  !  what 
must  be  the  state  of  their  minds  and  mo- 
rals, when  they  could  be  induced  to  viohite 
such  sacred  oblio-ations  !  and  all  for  what  ? 
mereli/y  to  tell  the  Legislature  that  they  long 
to  be  free.  Not  content  with  being  as  free 
as  Protestants,  they  exhibited  a  freedoia 
which  Protestants,  I  hope,  will  never  claim, 
a  freedom  from  every  social  and  domestic 
sympathy.  After  a  few  others  had  spoken 
in  the  same  strain,  the  hero  of  the  driy 
stepped  forward,  and  in  a  long  harangue^ 
eloquent  of  its  kind  (for  passion  is  the 
mother  of  eloquence)  outdid  the  outdoings 
of  all  who  had  preceded  him.  To  folio vv 
bim  through  his  whole  career  of  sedition 
and  scurrility  would  be  equally  tedious  aiui 
disgusting,  but  a  few  of  the  prouunent 
fi'atures  sliall  be  selected.  xAtter  a  pretty 
copious  abuse  of  the  English  Government, 
&7iO,  lie  declares,  are  not  onhf  incompetent 
and  prcfltgate,   but   the  natural  enemies  of 
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dress  of  Lord  Cochrane,  printed  by  Mr. 
Cobbett,  a  distinguished  colleague  of  his  in 
the  rrposure  of  public  corruption  :  in  this 
address,  it  seems,  Lord  Cochrane  had 
avowed  his  readiness  to  grant  the  claims 
of  Papists,  on  the  following  conditions : 
if  in  the  first  place  they  accept  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen^  and  if  in  the  second  they  re* 
nounce  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  Now 
as  to  the  first,  says  he,  we  are  most  anxious 
to  obtain  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  :  and 
how  does  he  prove  it  ?  Englishmen  love  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  Englishmen^ 
and  I  would  tell  Lord  Cochrane^  that  Irish- 
men as  highly  value  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  Irishmen.  Is  not  this  intelligi- 
ble ?  it  appeared  so  to  the  audience,  who 
received  it  "  with  thunders  of  applause.'^ 
Again,  'having  incidentally  spoken  of  Mr/ 
Curran,  and  been  interrupted  for  several 
minutes,  by  the  acclamations  which  the 
mere  mention  of  that  name  produced,  he 
observes,  1  know  that  the  name  of  Curran y^ 

*  I  believe  this  Mr.  Curran  is  the  person,  who  upon  some 
occasion,  declared  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
was  the  keeper  of  his  own  honour :  upon  which.  Sir  Boyla 
Roach,  said  across  the  House,  "  I  wish  you  joy,  my  dear^ 
pf  your  Sinecure  place/' 
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conducts  you  back  to  that  awful  cera  irfour 
annals,  when  we  were  deprived  of  our  inde^ 
pendence,  and  metamorphosed  into  the  Colony 
of  a  people,  who  were  not  at  least  worthy  of 
being  our  masters;  but,  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves.  We  may  become  a  kingdom 
ONCE  more.  Have  I  exao-orerated,  Gentle- 
men  ?  The  speakei^  next  adverts  to  the 
other  proviso  of  Lord  Cochrane,  the  re- 
nunciation  of  Papal  Jurisdiction,  and  ex- 
claims, they  demand,  as  a  security,  a  breach 
of  the  precepts  of  our  religion  :  have  they  not 
our  oaths  to  satisfy  them?  Why,  Gentle- 
men, the  whole  marrow  of  the  question  is 
centered  here.  We  hesitate  to  invest  the 
Koman  Catholics  with  power,  not  for  the 
sake  of  any  speculative  doctrine,  not  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions  properly 
so  culled,  not  for  instance  because  they 
believe  in  transubstantiation,  but  because 
they  acknowledge  a  foreign  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm  :  and  when  they  tell  us 
that  this  jurisdiction  is  merely  spiritual,  and 
only  directs  the  conscience,  I  ask  whether 
they  take  us  for  downriglit  drivellers,  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  influence  which  the  Romish  Priesthood 
^:^ercise  upon  the  minds  and  conduct  of 
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their  flocks  ?— only  directs  the  conscience  ! 
what  pledge  have  we  of  a  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional direction  ?  Quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes?  are  not  morals  the  matter  on 
■which  conscience  is  employed,  and  is  not 
civil  obedience  a  branch  of  morals;  and 
is  it  to  be  borne  that  the  Pope,  or  any  fo- 
reigner whatsoever,  sli^uld  take  cognizance 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Englishmen 
in  transgressing  the  laws  of  England  ?  If 
we  suffer  this  anomaly  in  private  life,  let 
us  at  least  keep  it  out  of  Parliament ;  let 
our  public  men  at  least  have  a  national 
standard  for  their  conscience.  I  ask  fur- 
ther, if  'pecuniary  income  be  purely  spi- 
ritual? for  since  the  Pope  appoints  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  who  derive  emoluments 
from  their  office,  he  in  fact  disposes  of 
those  emoluments,  and  consequently  exerts, 
as  I  conceive,  a  temporal  influence  in  this 
kingdom:  and  if  ever  the  Popish  Clergy 
obtain  a  positive  establishment,  this  fo- 
reign influence  will  be  proportionably  in- 
creased. 

But  we  are  asked,  why  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  oaths  ?  To  this  1  answer : 
First,  That  no  oath  of  allegiance  can  iuva- 
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lidate  the  objection  above  mentioned.  Se- 
condly, that  1  know  many  Roman  Catho- 
hcs,  on  wliose  integrity  and  honour  1  set 
BO  high  a  value,  tliat  I  would  take  their 
word  alone  in  all  the  connnon  concerns  of 
life,  bat  not  tlieir  oath  in  anv  matter  where 
the  interest  of  their  religion  is  involved  ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  their  conscience 
is  not  in  their  own  custody  :  if  sincere  Pa- 
pists were  even  to  deny  that  the  Pope  can 
dispense  with  oaths,  they  will  confess  at  least 
that  he  has  the  power  of  absolution  after 
the  crime  of  perjury  has  been  committed, 
and  that  is  virtually  the  same  thing. 

But  1  have  not  yet  done  with  my  Irish 
Orator.  He  lavishes  his  venom  on  the 
supporters  of  Protestant  Ascendancy,  who, 
he  says,  are  always  the  first  to  join  the  enemy 
when  he  invadts  us,  and  who  in  the  mean 
time  sel  their  country  to  the  Minister: 
ihey  may  as  well  sell  it  to  Buonaparte  as 
Castlereagh,  In  speaking  of  L^rd  Castle^ 
reagh,  he  adds,  /  do  not  know  how  to  select 
words  to  express  my  feeangs  :  I  should  become 
an  old  woman,  in  Joamiug  out  the  torrent  of 
hatred  and  indignation  with  which  n  y  bosom 
teems.     1  hope  tiie  fair  sex,  whether  old  or 
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youngj  have  more  Christian  Charity  then 
he  gives  them  credit  for  :  but  how  lucky  it 
is  for  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  these  zea- 
lots have  not  power  equal  to  their  malig- 
nity !  Adverting  to  the  general  Election, 
he  laments  the  failure  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
who  was  always  the  intrepid  defender  of  his 
country,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Union  was 
opposed  even  to  his  own  family  :  he  said  at 
that  time,  that  it  zi^as  lawful  for  the  people  of 
of  Ireland  to  defend  their  Constitution  in 
the  field,  that  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
ought  to  bury  their  prejudices  in  oblivion,  turn 
out  together,  fight  for  the  liberties  of  their 
Country,  preserve  them  or  die,  I  wonder  he 
did  not  add  to  this  encomium,  that  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
declared  his  opinion,  that  no  Sovereign  in 
Europe  had  a  better  title  to  his  Crown  than 
Buonaparte.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the 
speaker  is  well  pleased  with  the  elections, 
and  recurring  still  to  his  constant  theme,  he 
exclaims,  such  is  the  state  of  your  cause  ;  is 
it  not  demonstration,  that  if  you  had  a  Fro- 
iestant  Parliament  in  Ireland, /Ae?/  would 
emancipate  you  ?  The  said  Protestant  Par- 
liament would  commit  a  practical  Bull  by 
so  doing ;  it  would   be  guilty  of  political 
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suicide,  and  should  be  buried  in  the  high- 
way ;  for  a  Protestant  Parliament  would 
never  afterwards  sit  in  Ireland. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  with 
more  effusions  of  this  or  the  other  speakers; 
a  strong  family  likeness  pervades  the  whole ; 
and  they  do  not  omit  to  bestow  a  little 
vulgar  spite  upon  the  Prince  Regent,  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than  because 
he  remembers  that  the  throne  of  his  family 
was  established  on  a  Protestant  founda- 
tion. But  I  must  subjoin  one  of  their  Re- 
solutions, in  order  to  shew  that  I  have  not 
misstated  their  pretensions: — Resolved^ 
That  we  deem  the  idea  of  annexing  any 
^Conditions  or  Restrictions  to  our 
emancipation,  under  the  name  of  Securities^ 
to  imply  a  most  unmerited  insult  to  our  alle* 
giance  and  our  understandings,  and  that  such 
idea  has  originated  with  our  worst  enemies, 
(what  will  Lord  Grenville  say  to  this  ?)/or 
the  mere  purpose  of  delaying  the  concession  of 
religious  freedom,  which  we  claim  as  a  right, 
the  concession  of  which  we  deem  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  country. — I  leave  this  point 
to  be  discussed  between  them  and  such 
of  their  English  partizans  as  have  pledge4 
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themselves  to  frame  conditions  and  secu- 
rities. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  one  of  the  allega- 
tions in  favour  of  these  claims  :  an  appeal 
is  made  to  our  gratitude  forsooth,  because 
we  have  Roman  Catholics  in  our  army* 
Now,  mark  the  versatility  with  which  these 
arguers  shift  their  ground ;  first,  we  are  to 
comply,  in  order  to  conciliate  and  coax  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  fight  for  us  ;  and  now 
we  are  to  make  them  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Judges  of  Assize,  because  theydo 
fight:  really  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
when  any  of  these  brave  soldiers  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  action,  he  would  be 
suited  better  with  a  sergeant's  scarf  than  a 
sergeant's  coif,  and  would  lead  a  piquet 
better  than  a  debate.  If,  however,  it  be 
said,  that  these  rewards  are  not  intended 
for  the  common  soldiers  who  go  abroad  to 
battle,  but  for  their  superiors  who  stay  at 
home  to  bully ;  in  other  words,  that  because 
A  has  done  us  service,  we  ought  therefore 
to  reward  B,  who  has  done  us  no  service  at 
all,  I  reply,  that  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  such  logic  at  Kihnainham,  it  will  not 
pass  current  in  this  neiohbourhood. 
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Gentlemen,  the  Freeholders  of  the  County 
of  Oxford  having  declared  their  opinion  on 
this  important  subject,  at  a  public  meeting 
which  was  legally  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Sheriff,  a  clandestine  and  very 
curious  document  has  been  framed  in  con- 
tradiction to  it,  and  signed  by  a  few  names, 
some  of  which  I  was  equally  astonished 
and  grieved  to  see  subscribed  to  such  a 
paper.  This  protest,  (called  so,  I  presume, 
in  compliment  to  the  leading  signatures,) 
contains  nearly  the  same  number  of  mis* 
statements  as  of  sentences.  They  first  com- 
plain that  the  notice  for  our  meeting  was 
very  short ;  to  which  objection  Mr.  Coker 
has  replied  already,  by  shewing  that  it  was 
the  customary  notice.  But  they  sa}^  suf-- 
Jicient  time  was  not  allowed  for  taking  the 
general  sense  of  the  county  on  a  question  of 
euck  vital  importance  both  to  so  many  millions 
ff  our  aggrieved  fellow -citizens,  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  these  realms.  That  the 
question  is  of  vital  importance,  I  readily 
agree,  but  never  can  admit  that  men  are 
justified  in  thinking  themselves  aggrieved 
because  they  do  not  possess  every  thing 
they  want:  such  a  principle  is  highly  dan- 
gtjrous,  and  would  lead  to  the  subversion 
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of  all  rank  and  property.  But  why  was 
more  time  desirable  ?  Not  surely  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  distance  at  which  any 
of  these  persons  reside  from  Oxford,  nor  on 
account  of  any  novelty  in  the  matter  to  be 
discussed;  for.  Gentlemen,  we  had  on  a 
former  occasion  declared  our  sentiments  on 
this  very. matter,  and  could  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  stating  whether  we  had  changed 
our  minds  or  not.  They  next  insinuate 
that  the  meeting  was  ill-attended  :  yet  se- 
veral of  them  who  were  present  know  that 
it  was  most  respectable  both  in  number 
and  description,  though  it  would  assuredly 
have  been  more  brilliant  if  the  rest  of  them 
had  come,  and  had  not  contented  them- 
selves with  inveighing  against  a  measure 
wdiich  they  did  not  think  prudent  to  op- 
pose. They  next  quote  the  ominous  re- 
solution of  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
and  then  proceed  thus;  JVe  conceive  that 
the  above-inentioned  petition  of  this  Counts/ 
prejudges  this  great  cause^  and  improperly^  if 
not  disrespect f idly,  interferes  with  what  the 
legislature  alone  has  a  right  to  decide  upon  ; 
is  calcidated  to  create  unmerited  suspicions, 
and  unnecessary  alarms ;  and,  if  possible, 
even  to  excite    dissentions  and    disaffection. 
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Surely  such  a  farrago  of  illegality  and  non- 
sense were  never  before  exhibited  in  the 
same  compass.  Wq prejudge  the  question: 
why,  did  not  the  Papists  set  us  the  ex- 
ample ?  Have  not  they  prejudged  it  in 
their  petitions  ;  nay,  do  not  these  Protesters 
prejudge  it  in  this  precious  document  when 
they  talk  of  their  aggrieved  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  rights  which  they  demand  ?  Every 
petition  against  a  pending  measure  may  be 
said  to  prejudge  it,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  their  position,  nonesuch  ought  to  be 
presented ;  and  I  wish  to  knov/  how  they 
reconcile  this  doctrine  either  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  or  with  the  constant 
practice  of  the  country.  But  our  interfe* 
rence  it  seems,  is  improper  and  disrespectful 
to  the  legislature:  so  then,  there  is  neither 
Impropriety  nor  disrespect  in  requiring  the 
abolition  of  the  laws,  but  it  is  irreverent  to 
request  the  preservation  of  them  :  and 
why  ?  Because  the  House  of  Commons 
had  engjaged  to  take  those  laws  into  its 
most  serious  consideration ^  ^c;  the  very 
reason  which  compelled  us  to  petition.  Was 
it  fit  for  us  to  wait  until  the  Parliament  had 
repealed  those  laws,  and  then  apply  for  the 
restoration  of  them  t     Such  conduct  would 
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indeed  have  had  little  of  respect,  and  less 
of  wisdom  in  it.  But  the  decision  of  the 
iquestion,  they  inform  us,  belongs  to  the 
hgidature  alone.  We  know  it  does  ;  but  we 
also  know  that  in  England  the  Parliament 
is  influenced  by  national  opinions,  and 
therefore  we  apprized  it  as  soon  as  possible 
of  our  rooted  aversion  to  this  chanore. 
Again,  our  petition  will  create  unmerited 
suspicions  and  unnecessary  alarms^  and  excite 
dissentions  and  disaJfectio?i :  now  I  must  beg 
leave  to  retort  this  charge  ;  the  conduct  of 
the  Papists  has  indeed  created  suspicions 
and  alarms,  neither  unmerited  nor  unneces- 
sary ;  they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion and  disaffection,  and  are  using  their 
best  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 
In  the  very  sentence  which  I  have  quoted, 
they  are  exhibited  in  terrorem  ;  if  we  dare 
to  oppose  the  Papists,  we  are  threatened 
with  the  consequence.  Gentlemen,  this  is 
the  language  of  intimidation,  the  style  of 
the  Popish  delegates  in  Ireland  ;  and  I 
appeal  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  my  fellow 
Protestants,  whether  we  are  to  be  terrified 
into  submission.  Tlie  protest  ends  with  an 
assertion  that  we  are  withholdins;  from  the 
Koman  Catholics  tlieir  rights:  in  the  fore- 
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going  pages  I  have  shewn  those  rights  to  be 
in  nubibus^  where  I  conclude  the  writers  of 
the  protest  also  were,  when  they  drew  it  up. 

Gentlemen,  3^ou  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
every  friend  to  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  British  Constitution  for  the  effort  you 
have  made  in  their  defence.  You  knew 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  assumed  our 
silence  as  a  token  of  consent,  and  you  have 
demolished  that  assumption  ;  convinced 
that  their  encroachments  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted, you  aspired  to  the  honour  of  begin- 
ning the  resistance,  determined  to  do  your 
own  duty,  and  leave  other  Protestants  to 
follow  the  example :  you  felt  that  if  our 
ancestors  had  waited  for  general  co-opera- 
tion before  they  ventured  to  declare  their 
sentiments,  we  should  not  now  be  either 
Protestants  or  Freemen.  I  trust  that  your 
exertions  will  be  successful ;  that  as  long  as 
our  religion  and  constitution  are  deemed  fit 
to  be  preserved,  we  shall  prevent  an  increase 
of  power  to  the  natural  enemies  of  both ; 
that  whilst  we  are  besieged  by  four  millions 
of  consciences  commanded  by  a  foreigner, 
we  shall  scorn  the  advice  of  those  who 
would   seduce  ug  to  desert  the  ramparts, 
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who  summon  us  to  throw  the  barriers  wide 
open,  and  admit  the  enemy  within  the  ci- 
tadel; who  would  persuade  us  to  batter 
down  our  own  walls,  and  help  the  Trojan 
horse  into  the  breach;  I  trust  we  shall 
never  have  cause  to  say, 


Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros 


Foeta  armis,  mediaeque  minaus  illabitur  urbi, 

Et    MONSTRUM    INFELIX   SACJIATA    SISTIMUS    ARCE  ! 


I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient 
And  devoted  servant 


F.  HAGGITT. 


nam. 


Nunehi 
jDcce?nbcr  ISl^. 


Ig 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SINCE  the  conclusidii  of  tills  leiter,  ah 

article  has  appeared  in  the  public  papers, 
alleged  to  be  a  report  of  Lord  Grenville^s 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  present- 
ing the  Petition  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  is  made 
to  say  that,  in  the  decision  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  demands,  Religious  Considera- 
tions ought  to  be  totally  laid  aside,  and  the 
question  canvassed  on  Political  Principles 
alone.  Is  it  indeed  come  to  this.  Gentle- 
men ?  have  we  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
the  Chief  himself  of  this  venerable  body 
could  rise  in  opposition  to  its  feelings  and 
its  interests,  and,  regardless  of  the  Mitred 
Bench  within  his  view,  maintain  that  the 
welfare    of   religion  is   immaterial? — the 
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statement  surely  must  be  incorrect :    I  will 
not  believe  that  he  who  is  the  organ,  and 
ought  to  be  the  champion,  of  a  Protestant 
University,  that  a    man    who,  as   I    have 
been  taught  to  think,  ^'nd  have  been  anxi- 
ous to  hope,  is  unimpeachable  in  his  mo- 
rals and  his  faith,  I    cannot    believe  that 
such  a  man  would  explode  the  Gospel  for 
political  experiment,  that  he  would  treat 
with  levity  the  dangers  of  our  Communion, 
or   the  fears  of  lis  Professors,  even  were 
those   fears  ill-founded :    but  far,  indeed, 
from  being  visionary,  they  are  the  fruit  of 
reason  and  experience,  both  of  which  con- 
vince us,  that  every  increiase  of  power  to 
the  Irish  Papists,  must  be  an  increase  of  peril 
to  the  Protestant  Church  in  Irela'nd,  and  that 
the  downfal  of  that  Church,  must   be  in- 
jurious  not  only  to  the   Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  primi- 
tive    Christianity    throughout   the    world. 
There  are  men,  indeed,  who  care  as  little 
for  the  modes  as  for  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion, who  imagine  that  its  doctrines  and 
its  duties  are  fit  only  for  the  vulgar;    iiiieh 
who,  although  the  ruins  of  Europe  are  still 
smoking  in  their  sight,  and  every  corner 
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of  it  reeks  with  human  blood,  cannot  yet 
perceive  that  these  are  the  effects  of  an 
impioiis  and  mad  Philosophy,  begotten  by 
French  arrogance  and  adopted  by  French 
ambition.  But,  Lord  Grenville,  is  not 
the  abettor  of  such  principles :  he  well 
knows  that  genuine  Christianity  is  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  and  the  support 
of  it  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties;  he 
knows  that,  besides  the  higher  objects  of 
religion,  it  is  the  bond  and  cement  of  So-, 
ciety,  the  happiness  of  which  will  ever  be 
commensurate  with -the  pureness  of  its  doc- 
trine, and  the  influeilce  of  its  authority. 
With  this  persuasion,  and  speaking  on  a 
question  between  reformed  and  corrupted 
Christianity,  is  it  credible  that  a  person 
of  Lord  Grenville's  character  and  station, 
should  assert  that  the  safety  of  Religion 
was  a  secondary  consideration,  nay  that  it 
was  not  entitled  to  any  consideration  what- 
soever ;  that  the  question  ought  to  be  de- 
cided simply  and  solely  on  the  ground  of 
state  convenience  ?  Even  on  this  ground 
the  Papist  would  have  no  cause  of  triumph : 
for  I  trust  it  will  ever  be  deemed  the  State 
Policy  of  England,  to  uphold  th^ 'Protes- 
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tant  Ascendancy.  But,  I  repeat,  Gentle- 
men, that  this  report  of  his  Lordship's 
speech  must  be  erroneous,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  formally  contradicted. 

F.H. 


riNis. 


J.  Brettell,  Printer, 
Rupert-Street,  Hayraarket,  London. 


